E came to Holcomb 
quietly and unobtru- 
sively, with a large 
tag carefully tied 
round his left arm 
bearing a printed leg- 
end which bore evi- 
dence of laborious 
painstaking on the part of some one not 
entirely acquainted with the English 
tongue, It read as follows: 


These boy are nine year old and orphing. 
Hes fathaire are Michel Lafayette, who work 
in Holcomb. She’s big camp in Sierra 
Madre, These boy have billet in envelloppe 
to go to see hes fathaire. Be kind and shove 
heem along, s‘il vous plait. Hes name is 
Jean Guillot Lafayette. 


And Jean Guillot Lafayette, a pa- 
thetic little figure, worn by long jour- 
neying in steerage, second-class railway- 
coaches and bumping stages, bore ample 
marks that the instructions had been lit- 
erally followed and that he had under- 
gone much “shoving along.” He was 
the last to alight from the interior of 
the old Concord when, with shrilling 
brake and loud clattering halt, it stopped 
before the “Gold Digger,” and he was 
so stiff and sore from constant jolting 
that he almost fell when his wooden 
sabots struck the ground. He straight- 
ened himself up, drew his grotesquely 
big cloak around him, and peered from 
beneath his chapeau with bright, fear- 
less, inquiring eyes at the group of 
miners who surrounded him. 

He was a curiosity to them, in his 
peasant garb which smacked so strong- 
ly of the provinces of far-away France, 
and beside, he was the first boy to in- 
vade this camp high up in the hills 
where men wrought for gold, fought 


for it and then with equal fervor gam- 
bled or danced it away when the day’s 
work was done, 

“A mighty little cuss to come so far 
alone,” commented the stage-agent as 
he looked from the letter of instruction 
in his hand to the boy. “Ain't none of 
us here, I reckon, ever done no such 
travelir 

“Might git him to give a lecture,” 
some one suggested, and others passed 
equally facetious remarks; but through 
it all Jean Guillot Lafayette, still study- 
ing the faces around him, stood mute. 

The sun had set some time before, 
painting the top of solemn Old Baldy’s 
snow-cap a warm red and filling the 
summer air of the dead day with a sin- 
gular languorous quietude. Thus it was 
that when the stage-agent vented an ex- 
clamation on reading the tag on the 
traveler's arm it was heard by all. He 
stood away from the lad, shoved the 
brim of his hat back with an awkward 
gesture, and stared in perturbation at 
the others of the group. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated in dis- 
tress. “Good Lord!” while the men of 
the hills looked at him questioningly. 

" he said, “this little feller was 


sent for, 

They shifted on their feet, some of 
them taking a step or two forward, and 
waited for the agent to continue. 

“Mike Lafayette was his father.” 
They grew suddenly quiet. “And I ex- 
pect the reason the boy came is because 
his folks in France is all dead. The tag 
says he’s an orphan.” 

And God knows he’s one now, for 

sure,” muttered another. 

“Anybody here who 
French?” 


can talk 
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The silence which followed indicated 
that no one spoke that vastly foreign 
tongue. Spanish would have been at 
their command, but French—no. 

“How in the deuce are we to tell him 
that his daddy—you all knew him—was 
killed in a cave-in almost a week ago?” 
the stage-agent began; but that diffi- 
culty was unexpectedly overcome by the 
boy himself, who spoke for the first 
time. 

“Eet ees to say, monsieur,” he said in 
painstaking English, “zat I now have 
no fathaire to meet? That he is 
mort? My fathaire Michel Lafayette is 
keeled?” 

He had planted himself squarely be- 
fore the stage-agent, selecting him as 
the man in authority. His capot had 
been thrown back with one wide appeal- 
ing gesture until its two flapping ends 
rested across his shoulders, exposing 
his sturdy brown legs and voluminous 
breeches of homely drill, His lips trem- 
bled vaguely and his serious brown eyes 
threatened a flood of tears. 

The agent looked at him with a world 
of kindly sympathy, and then at the 
others. Jean stared at them one after 
another as if demanding an _explana- 
tion, and each in turn dropped his eyes 
before this brave picture of misery. 

The boy’s hands, after one impulsive, 
halting movement toward his eyes, 
waved an expressive, open-fingered ges- 
ture of despair, dropped back to his 
sides and then clasped themselves to- 
gether. He was learning to know and 
cross palms with tragedy, and with 
none to help him in his battle. 

“Eet ees, then, that I, Jean Guillot 
Lafayette, am sans famille; that I have 
nossing—nos-sing—no one. Voila!” 

There was some bitter, vibrant under- 
current of grief in the plaintive, precise 
drawling of the “I have nos-sing, no 
one,” that made a mournful appeal for 
sympathy, and with one impulse the 
men surged forward and surrounded 
him, those who were nearest dropping 
to a knee to bring their statures on a 
par. The first to proffer compassion 
and the one to whom the orphan turned 
after one quick comprehensive glance 
was big Andy Kendall. Not that Big 
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ney was prepossessing, for he was of 

gray-eyed, lean-jawed type that 
soul scarcely be selected as sympa- 
thetic. 

Jean’s aplomb gave way to a tem- 
pest of tears as he sought refuge in the 
strong, shielding arms and buried his 
face against the broad, outstretched 
shoulder whose blue shirt pillowed his 
face. His ill-shapen peasant hat fell 
off unheeded when he was lifted clear 
of the ground as his protector stood 
erect. 

“Boys,” the miner announced, “I’m 
goin’ to take the little cuss. He looks 
good to me, and I've got plenty of room 
up at my place.” 

It was so like a decision that they 
felt called upon to nod acquiescence, and 
opened out for him as he marched away 
up the hillside to his cabin in the dull of 
the evening, picking his way around 
boulders and carrying the boy who was 
sans famille, They stood without a 
word until they saw his door open and 
close, and then turned again to each 
other, 

“Well I'll be hanged!” the agent said; 
and in this they concurred, finding great 
poverty of expression in such an un- 
usual combination of circumstances. Be- 
sides, they were not men of much 
speech, 

The coming of Jean Guillot Lafayette 
acted as a damper on Holcomb that 
night, and in the huge log dance-hall 
the singing of the fiddles and strumming 
of the guitars failed to evoke the usual 
hilarity. Even the games beneath their 
shaded tin lamps were poorly patron- 
ized, and the gentlemen who dealt them 
and garnered much thrift thereby joined 
the group which listened to all the stage- 
agent had to impart. 

It was scant enough; merely that the 
boy had been handed over by the rail- 
way officials at Los Angeles, together 
with what was left of his ticket and a 
letter of instruction which had been 
passed from hand to hand in the course 
of its travels until it was begrimed and 
stained by many thumb and finger 
marks. 

It was irom the village curé 0: “Mon- 
tigny sur Vingeanne,” wherever that 
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might be. Anyway, it was in France, 
which was a long way off and a land of 
chateaux and fashions and fair women. 
Something so very far away as to have 
seemed only within the realm of dreams 
until this piece of flotsam had come to 
wreck in the high hills as an actual, 
tangible link that such a country ex- 
isted in reality, 

It was a kindly letter, in which the 
good old priest bared a portion of his 
heart in telling of the love he had long 
felt for “the petit Jean, whom I chris- 
tened, and whose mother, a very good 
femme of excellent family, I had the 
pleasure of burying.” 

They couldn't quite understand the 
use of the word “pleasure,” but passed 
it by as a slip of English. There was 
an undernote of vanity also in the naive 
statement that “he’s good English speak, 
because have not I, the curé of Mon- 
tigny sur Vingeanne, him taught? I 
who have traveled far and been to An- 
gleterre”? 

In this carefully worded epistle, too, 
much space was devoted to the virtues 
of Jean Guillot Lafayette, motherless 
for years and, worse yet, now fatherless. 
So it was they felt they knew the way- 
farer’s history well; but what to do 
with him? That was another question! 
Perhaps in the rude garish hall there 
were yearning hearts beneath painted 
faces which would have clutched ea- 
gerly for such guardianship, but they 
never had the opportunity. Some one 
suggested they should all “chip in” for 
the boy’s support ; but the collection was 
never taken. 

Up in the cabin on the hill the arrival 
had sobbed himself to sleep in Ken- 
dall’s arms long before the moon came 
up, and the camp had lost some of its 
interest and turned back to older ways 
in response to the seductive clicking of 
the roulette-balls and the strident invi- 
tation of the strings, Even in the 
shadow of distress it was neither fit- 
ting nor natural that cverything should 
come to a halt because of an unwonted 
happening. 

But Andy Kendall didn’t come down 
from his cabin that night, nor was he 
thinking of the morrow’s work and his 
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“diggings,” the most prosperous of all, 
where twenty men answered his beck 
and call and tore for him from the earth 
the scales of potent gold. He sat on 
his threshold, totally unconscious of the 
softened music of the dance-hall in the 
flat below, and in the wreaths of smoke 
from his pipe built castles around Jean 
Guillot Lafayette. 

When the sun approached in the 
morning and by its call awoke the 
thrumming life of the hills, Andy tip- 
toed from his bunk, and with stentori- 
ous splutterings washed his face in the 
tin basin just outside the cabin-door, 

He was interrupted by a foreign sal- 
utation, “Bon jour, monsieur,” and on 
peering up through the cascade of soapy 
water, which rivuleted from the brown 
mop of hair across his eyes, beheld his 
guest. 

“Hello, young feller,” he returned, 
with a kindly grin. “Feelin’ better, are 
you? That's a good boy.” 

And then, his nose rubbed to a shi- 
ning ruddiness by the aid of a coarse 
towel, he refilled the basin and extended 
a homely invitation for its use. He 
whistled as he busied himseif frying 
crisp the long slices of bacon for their 
morning meal, and laughed when he 
discovered Jcan watching in open- 
mouthed amazement the deftness with 
which he threw huge flapjacks into the 
air, turning and dexterously catching 
them in mid-flight as they fell. 

“Eet ees vaire clevaire,” remarked 
Jean in frank admiration. “Monsieur is 
un bon prestidigitator. He is what you 
calla zhugglure. Eh, is it not so? Trés 
bien!” 

Once again Kendall broke into a 
great hearty laugh, but it failed to pro- 
voke so much as a smile from the grave- 
eyed exile who merely looked aston- 
ished. They sat down to their break- 
fast together, and the boy answered 
questions with no abatement of serious- 
ness. Apparently he was studying the 
problem of this new life into which un- 
kind Fate had thrown him, and coming 
toa conclusion. When his sparing meal 
was finished he drew his shoulders up 
with an inimitable little shrug of rare 
elegance and began: 
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“Monsieur—ah—pardon—I do not 
know your name?” 

“Kendall. Andy Kendall,” the miner 
rejoined, staring at his strange inter- 
locutor with his open mouth pursed 
into something approaching a whistle 
of astonishment, while his gray eyes 
twinkled humorously. 

“Ah, merci! Monsieur Andahkendal, 
I am now sans famille. I must the 
work get. The good curé’—and here 
his eyes suddenly filled with moisture at 
abruptly recalled memories of home— 
“the good curé said to me when I the 
long voyage start: ‘Jean, my leetle son, 
remember zis: You must always pay 
as you go. Eet ees a long journay you 
take, all through your life eet ees a long 
journay. Sometimes the way ees hard; 
but, mon cher, you must always pay as 
you go; even if through your nose.’” 

He paused and bravely blinked away 
the gathered tears, while the miner 
coughed loudly to conceal his own 
strangely intermingled desires to laugh 
and cry. 

“yes” 
now ?” 

“IT am without family and must pay 
as I go,” was the response in the same 
precise English, 

“Don’t you worry about that! You 
are goin’ to live with me. You don't 
have to work, You're to be my son, 
and——” 

“But eet ees not my fathaire you are,” 
interrupted his guest, with a slight tone 
of wistfulness, “‘and—and I must pay as 
I go.” 

Plainly Jean was declining adoption, 
although it appeared attractive. Big 
Andy made no reply but ate steadily, 
lifting his eyes between mouthfuls to 
stare in kindly fashion at the boy who 

ve an equally frank and unabashed 
inspection to his host. 

“Don’t you like me, young feller?” 
Kendall asked as he folded his arms and 
leaned dangerously far back on the rear 
legs of his wooden stool. 

Jean Guillot Lafayette slowly and 
with exactitude made parallel rows with 
his knife, fork and spoon across his 
late, daintily wiped his fingers on the 

rders of his somewhat soiled hand- 


he questioned, ‘and what 
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kerchief and folded and placed it in his 
pocket before answering: 

“Yes, Monsieur Andahkendal, I lak 
you vaire much. You are vaire big and 
kind; but—you eat the food wiz your 
knife.” 

There were great condemnation and 
reproof in his tone, Andy’s arms un- 
folded, and his chair resumed its nor- 
mal position on the floor while he gaped 
in open-mouthed astonishment at his 
monitor. Then with a shriek of amuse- 
ment he doubled over the table. The 
boy, with the utmost gravity, as though 
fascinated by the widely open mouth 
and firm, white teeth, scrutinized him 
until he gained self-control and assumed 
a look of contrition. 

“Do you think, General Lafayette,” 
he said, “that if I were to stop knife- 
gobbling and try to be civilized again, 
you could conscientiously adopt me as a 
father ?” 

And Jean Guillot, after inquiring the 
exact definition of the unknown term, 
agreed that he would consider such a 
possibility, but politely added that he 
thought it might take some time to 
reach a conclusion. A strange dormant 
wisdom of fatherhood must have taught 
the big miner the right road to the lit- 
tle foreign heart which held him aloof 
and refused to enshrine him in a dead 
man’s place, for from that minute he no 
longer urged the plan of adoption but 
treated with Jean Guillot on a different 
basis. He negotiated with him as a 
man, only the twinkling of his eyes be- 
traying his discovery of humor in the 
situation, 

“I'm a trifle short of help,” he an- 
nounced. “Now, you say you want to 
pay as you go. Well, I'll give you a 
chance; I'll hire you.” 

Jean Guillot became all attention, and 
with an unsmiling face watched him. 

“I want to hire a man to carry water 
to the miners, and if you think you're 
strong enough I'll give you the job.” 

“Job? Job? What ees eet you would 
give me? What you call ‘job’, mon- 


sieur ? 

“It's a—er—a situation. Employ- 
ment.” 

“Ah! Trés bient” 
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“And I'll pay you an ounce a month, 
and you're to live here with me.” He 
fathomed the look of perplexity and ha- 
stened to explain. “An ounce of gold 
is—let me see—I think it’s about a hun- 
dred francs of your money, unless I’ve 
clean forgot all I learned when I was 
a kid.” 

The boy’s eyes slowly opened until 
they were very big and round, and then 
relaxed into such a smile of delight that 
they were almost shut. It was a for- 
tune, and the engagement was closed. 
And thus a water-carrier was installed 
into the workaday life of the Jumper 
Mine, which at first created much 
amusement for the rough but good- 
hearted gang who worked it. 

True, the creek, clear and limpid and 
cool, ran directly through the ground 
and nearly always within reach; but 
when the situation was explained the 
men went athirst rather than cause grief 
and disappointment by declining to 
drink from the bright tin pail. If they 
resorted to the brook it was surrepti- 
tiously, and no one could ever forget 
the look of anguish in the carrier’s eyes 
when he discovered this breach of eti- 
quette; but he said nothing, for he was 
entirely undemonstrative and all of life 
with him was a very serious business. 

In time he became “the general” by 
common consent. It seemed so emi- 
nently fitting that a Lafayette should 
be a general, and nothing less. 

Once the general's industrious legs 
grew tired and he succumbed to the in- 
viting shade of a big fir-tree which 
treacherously sang a song of the free 
winds and lulled him to sleep. It was 
hard to forgive himself for this lapse, 
and that night big Andy Kendall, smo- 
king his pipe and reading one of those 
rare treasures, a month-old newspaper, 
heard a few small, whimpering sobs 
from his helper’s bunk. 

He went over and knelt beside it, ten- 
derly reaching a long muscular arm 
across and drawing the general to him. 

“What is it, old man?” he said in a 
voice of unaccustomed softness, fancy- 
ing that desolation and homesickness 
were torturing his protégé. Perhaps 
they did have something to do with it. 
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The little hands slid slowly up around 
his neck, and he felt his heart beat with 
sheer delight, but he did not speak be- 
cause he knew it was not the way. He 
bided his time until the general, sti- 
fling his sobs, vouchsafed an explana- 
tion. 

“You will me no longer like, Mon- 
sieur Andahkendal, because, because I 
went to what you call pound my dam 
ear. 

And the big miner, shuddering with 
suppressed laughter, assured him with 
many caresses that sleep was no crime, 
but was considered a water-carrier’s in- 
alienable prerogative and, indeed, a 
part of his bounden duty. 

Andy Kendall underwent a subtle 
change after the arrival of the general. 
Before then he had gambled as did all 
men of Holcomb. Before then he had 
been known to drink when in the mood, 
and had blithely danced when so in- 
clined; but now the mellow green of the 
layout and he were strangers, he seemed 
immune from drouth, and danced no 
more. 

One speech of his, made but a day 
or two after the exile’s arrival, was long 
remembered. It was when some of the 
women of the dance-hall ventured to 
protest against his laying full claim to 
the boy whom many would have taken 
to satisfy the ever hungry mother love. 
They unwisely asked, with reckless 
taunts and ill-timed jeers, by what right 
he had taken the lad. 

“You want to know why I took him?’ 
he snarled, backing up against the log 
wall and defiantly staring around. “I 
did it because I’m fitter to care for him 
than any of you, or any man in this 
camp.” 

There was a lull when he spoke, and 
it was a strained and breathless inter- 
val of suspense. The man was aroused 
and destructive, and was not good to 
look upon. He was a dangerous thing 
and seemed for the minute like a lean 
cld wolf prepared to fight for his young. 
‘Those nearest drew back a little as he 
concluded : 

“I took him, too, because I wanted 
him, and if there’s any man here wants 
to jump my claim let him speak up now 
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and we'll have it out. 
me God!” 

The challenge was so vicious that it 
went unanswered not only then, but 
from that time on; nor was it jested 
about, for even brave men do not wan- 
tonly trifle with ready death. His 
guardianship of the kithless one was 
thus established and undisputed. Be- 
sides, as a distraction, there came other 
babies to the camp; two of them—both 
tiny girls—the elder scarcely more than 
five years of age, who in soiled pina- 
fores rambled in and out among their 
mother’s tubs, made mud-pies on the 
dumps, and occasionally upset the tenor 
of the camp by getting lost. 

They were the offspring of a forlorn 
and dilapidated woman who introduced 
herself as the derelict of “Mike 
O'Shaughnessy, Hivin rist him, as good 
a la-ad as iver filled two shoes. A man, 
ivery inch of him, who hadn't a strake 
of maneness in him as wide as the black 
of your finger-nail.” 

And “thim O'Shaughnessy — kids 
dropped into the life of Holcomb as 
completely as had the general; but the 
latter bestowed more attention on them 
than did any one else. 

Indeed, his little heart, with its bur- 
den of working responsibility, had 
longed for childish companionship, and 
with a gravely patronizing air he as- 
sumed a very paternal attitude toward 
the newcomers. 

He seemed never quite to understand 
them; but enjoyed them purely in his 
own way. He would keep a constantly 
watchful eye on them as he passed on 
his regular rounds between the spring 
where he replenished his pail and the 
broad belt of placer-ground where he al- 
leviated thirst; but nobody ever ob- 
served him at play with the O’Shaugh- 
nessys, as other children play, for he 
seemed too dignified and self-contained 
to indulge in the frivolities of ordinary 
frolic, and his enjoyment was apparent- 
ly that of looking at them and super- 
vising their various architectural ef- 
forts. 

That they appreciated his interest was 
shown by thie fact that they often trans- 
ferred whole castles of mud to his front 
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door-step, and over them all Big Andy 
would step with solicitous care and a 
merry gleam of understanding in his 
eye. Only once in the long summer- 
time was the lad given a lecture. 

“General,” the miner said on that 
memorable evening, “what's this the big 
O'Shaughnessy girl's tellin’ round the 
camp about your killin’ a snake a few 
days ago? You ain’t never said any- 
thing to me about it.” 

Jean Guillot Lafayette shrugged his 
shoulders and turned his hands palms 
outward with an inimitable gesture, but 
declined to talk until Kendall insisted. 

“Eet was the evening in, Monsieur 
Andahkendal, and I follow the children 
up the gulch.” This with an air of 
bashfulness. “Hah! They stop quick- 
ly. So!” And here he demonstrated 
by jumping to the floor and fixing his 
eyes with dramatic fervor on a charred 
spot, whereat the miner, carried away 
by the recountal, also stared. 

“Z-z-z-2-r-r-r-r-rip!" the — general’s 
R’s rolled quiveringly. “I r-r-run to 
them. Eet ees a vaire angry sairpent 
whose head move so!” Now his slender 
hand wove to and fro in distinct imita- 
tion of a rattler’s head. “I seize the 
stone! I hurl it thus! Voila! That 
ees all 

“Monsieur Andahkendall” sat for a 
long time studying as to how he might 
explain the danger and death that lay 
in the serpent with the “Z-z-r-r-rip” on 
his tail, administer reproof for such 
recklessness, but at the conclusion of his 
homily was shocked by ‘the discovery 
that the general’s vocabulary, by camp 
contact, was becoming considerably en- 
larged. 

“Eet ees not Monsieur Andahkendal 
who would say to Jean Guillot Lafay- 
ette: ‘R-r-run away and let the sairpent 
eat the young ladies.’ No, no, no, no! 
He, the gr-r-rand monsieur would say” 

and here his voice assumed a great 
depth of hoarseness-—“ ‘See him in hell 
first, Jean; see him in hell!’ ” 

The admonishment took the form of 
a discourse against swearing. 

The general took to walking on 
moonlight nights, unaccompanied; and 
the miner, wondering at these peregri- 
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nations, shadowed him only to observe 
that he strolled tentatively past the 
O'Shaughnessy cabin a few times, in 
the manner of a love-sick swain, and 
then, satisfied that all well, returned 
nonchalantly to his home and accus- 
tomed seat before the big fireplace, 
which now roared its cheer in the crisp 
nights of fall. But the general never 
told of his adventures and rarely talked 
of himself. 

It remained for the days of early win- 
ter to bring about the general’s most im- 

. portant move and display his prompt- 
ness of action. It was when the Widow 
O'Shaughnessy, seized by sudden heart- 
failure, fell to the floor between her 
tubs, abandoning them forever in the 
great and last relinquishment. It was 
Jean to whom the frightened babes ap- 
pealed, and for once he dropped his pail 
and ran as fast as his little brown legs 
would carry him to the tiny cabin; and 
then, awed and stilled, and with startled 
eyes, returned to Big Andy. 

The miner in turn hurried to the 
cabin, followed by others, and the camp 
women laid out for burial the first 
woman to occupy the cemetery at the 
foot of the shielding pines. The camp 
women also gave housing to the weep- 
ing and wondering little girls and, on 
the following day, kept them away from 
the trying scene when the widow was 
gently yielded to the fragrant earth 
which enfolded her in its breast after dll 
her years of work and worry and weari- 
ness. The general stood beside the 
grave, calm and unemotional, watching 
with his unfathomable eyes the funeral 
whose significance he fully grasped. 

With the others he returned to work, 
but in an unusual mood of listlessness, 
and finally, as the day waned, disap- 
peared. The night came and the sluices 
stopped. The lights glowed from the 
cabin windows, and all the dance-hall 
music began its callous whining. The 
moon came peering over the tops of 
the silent, impassive forcsts which bor- 
dered Holeomb, lifted above them until 
it transmuted the snow planes of the 
peaks into fields of diamonds which 
gleamed in splendid solitude, and then 
an alarm was given by one of the 
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women. The little girls were lost—had 
disappeared from the cabin where they 
had been left alone for a brief time, and 
could not be found. 

Everywhere they searched, even to 
the new-made mound out beneath the 
shadowy pines, but without result. The 
camp was in a turmoil of anxiety, Andy 
Kendall, returning from a late trip to 
his sluices, joined in the quest but with 
no more success than the others, and at 
last went to his cabin to secure a lan- 
tern. 

In the doorway of his abode he dis- 
covered the general who, calm and 
imperturbable, was standing with some- 
thing foreign in his attitude, some unac- 
customed pose of independent deter- 
mination. The miner’s quick eye noted 
the change. It was the first time he had 
ever seen him with his hands in his 
pockets and a suggestion of a swagger. 
He started hurriedly away with the 
lighted lantern, and then, in quick in- 
spiration closely akin to divination, 
whirled abruptly at the foot of the steps 
and faced the boy. 

“Jean,” he asked in a tone of unusual 
peremptoriness, “do you know where 
the little O'Shaughnessy girls are?” 

The general paused for a moment be- 
fore answering, which hesitancy was 
also marked by his guardian; then, with 
slow grace, shrugged his shoulders un- 
til the right one was elevated almost to 
his ear and answered very truthfully : 

“Yes, monsieur, I have them.” 

The lantern dropped from Big Andy’s 
hand to extinguishment, while its globe 
went tinkling away over the rocks in a 
cascade of slivered glass and he started 
to say: “Well, I'll be ——” then 
thought better of it. Right well he 
knew Jean Guillot Lafayette. 

“Would you mind telling me, old 
man,” he said, with kindly condescen- 
sion, “where they are?” 

Again the general considered for an 
instant, and then gravely beckoned the 
miner inside. He took the sputtering 
candle from the rough pine table, tip- 
toed to his own bunk, carefully de- 
posited it on the edge, shielded the wa- 
vering flame with one tiny hand, and 
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with the other gently drew back the 
outer blanket. 

Soundly sleeping beneath, with their 
hair done up in rough little. pigtails, 
clad in their white nighties and clasped 
in each other's arms, were “thim 
O'Shaughnessy kids.” 

Big Andy Kendall took one look and 
ran out of the cabin and down the trail 
shouting to all he met: “I’ve found 
‘em! I've found em! No need to look 
any farther.” And when the searchers 
clustered around him with m; 
tions he explained that the miss 
were then in his cabin, and that he 
would “take care of ‘em all right 
through the night.” 

“No, you don't,” he gruffly admon- 
ished one or two of the women who 
started in that direction. “No need of 
you goin’ up there at all. I'm big 
enough to watch out for a couple of 
kids without any assistance.” 

Some of them grumbled for a few 
minutes and then, habit resuming, 
turned to the dance-hall, whose hilari- 
ous music, swaying lamps and clinking 
bar soon brought forgetfulness of all 
else. 

The miner tramped slowly up the hill 
to where the general was still standing 
quietly on the threshold, went in, closed 
the door quite softly, hung his white hat 
on a peg, and replenished the logs in 
the fireplace before speaking. 

“Jean,” he said, “you brought them 
here?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“What are you goin’ 
them?” 

“Keep them, monsieur,” he responded 
with the utmost gravity, seating him- 
self on the low stool which had been 
made for his especial benefit and watch- 
ing the sparks that went roaring up 
the blackened vault, 

Big Andy waited for a moment and 
then ventured another question: 

“How will you care for them?” 

“On ze money I make—my hundaird 
franc. Eet ees a fortune, une bonne 
fortune.” He turned to the big man, 
peered across the vivid pathway of light 
from the blazing logs, and then with 
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great wistfulness continued: “I, Jean 
Guillot Lafayette, am sans famille. I 
shall adopt a famille. I shall work 
vaire hard for them,” 

“And leave me, Jean?” Andy spoke 
very softly and with a curious, falter- 
ing note of bitter heart-break in his 
voice; some tone suggesting grievous 
disappointment that he who so loved the 
boy should not be taken into considera- 
tion, 

He had tried, he said to himself, God 
knew he had tried to win this love and 
had wooed it with care; but it had al- 
ways been elusive and unyielding. Even 
now, after all these months, he was but 
second in the exile’s affections and the 
barrier seemed unbreakable. He bent 
suddenly forward and leaned his fore- 
head upon his hand, shielding his eyes 
from the dancing glare of the flames. 

For the first time since they had met 
each other the boy crept over to him 
unasked, forced himself on the waiting 
knee and clasped his arms around the 
weather-beaten neck. 

“Monsieur,” he whispered as if afraid 
to voice his secret aloud, “I want them 
vaire bad; but I could not you leave 
even for them; because I luf you vaire 
much,” 

sig Andy Kendall hugged him almost 
fiercely and gulped out: “Well, gen- 
eral, you don’t have to leave me. You're 
my little boy, and if you're hankerin’ 
after ’em you can have the little girls, 
We'll take care of ‘em, me and you, 
and welcome, But I suppose,” he said 
as an afterthought, following an interval 
in which they held each other very tight- 
ly, “that the whole blamed camp'll say 
I've started an orphan asylum.” 

The barrier was demolished now for- 
ever, and they found that, after all, they 
were very dear to cach other. And as 
the general for the first time snuggled 
into Andy’s arms to sleep he turned 
drowsily over, and in his great happi- 
ness whispered: 

“Ah, mon pére, T am no longer sais 
famille. Ees eet not, Monsieur Andah- 
kendal, what zey call godem good to 
have a famille?” 

And Big Andy Kendall, smothering 
a chuckle and omitting rebuke, agreed. 


